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THE WORD " METROPOLIS." 



(Ff<m the Bristol Times and Mirrw, Nov. 19^ 1880. > 

A learned— and it maybe truly said brilliant — ^historian* 
has jost delivered aleotnre in Bristol on "Practical Abases 
off Langnage." Bat his aim was to coniiemn the English ase 
of many of the words that are so current among us as to bn 
beyond the suppressiye power of his oenenre, however 
energetic. Although words and pens and ink are plentiful 
and cheap, yet words and printers' type are too much 
otherwise In request to be wastefuUy used. It will be 
better, therefore, to deal with only one sample. 

He particularly emphasised his dislike to that use of the 
words '* provincial " and "metropolis," which meets us 
in almost every column in every newspaper, including that 
most fastidious of them, the Saturday JRevieWt with which 
paper, however, the learned historian has some time since 
told us he is no longer concerned. If it had not been 
for my own concern with this word "metropolis/' neither 
the lecturer, nor you, would have been troubled vdth these 
remarks. As to the others I should have been content with 
the common lot of all who own the speech upon which his 
censures are inflicted; but it happens that in 1877 I pub- 
lished a Dissertation ("A PrimsBval British Metropolis"), 
which I had written and printed, on the title-page 
of which this word had been deliberately and advisedly 
used ; and my doing so had already betrayed one of the 
lecturer's most deferential followers into a reductio ad 
ahsuidum of his master's doctrine, in what he called a 
'* protest " against my title page as a misuse of the word 
" metropolis," and exemplified his protest by roundly and 

* E. A. Freeman, Esq., D.C.L., &c. 



4 THE WOBD "METEOPOLIS." 

compactly declaring that " Ganterbmy, and,not London, 
is the metropolis of England" (see Proceed. Somerset 
Arch. Soc, 1878, p. 56). It is the misfortune of any writer 
who has become jostly eminent by bringing things before 
the world's eyes in new and striking aspects to be dogged 
by a retinae of deront disciples, watching to snap np his 
wildest paradoxes, who either, repeating without under- 
standing them, conrert them into blunders, or, proud of 
the sensation, ** render " them directly into that ultimate 
logical absurdity which the master had skilfully eyaded. 
If the ''protester" against my title page should happen 
to read what follows, and should understand it, no doubt 
he will be convinced that it is wisest to call no man master, 
but that when he speaks again it should be from his own 
knowledge. 

One of the most surprising things to anyone who has 
lived from one generation, through a second, into a third, 
is the number of commonly-known things which, during 
that short " epoch," having dropped out of common know- 
ledge, start up again as discoveries. And it often happens 
that on their revival they are both repulsed and re-asserted, 
with all the ardour of fierce controversy, as if they were 
unheard-of novelties. In the days of George the Third 
and of George the Fourth, that terror and common casti- 
gator of scholars and critics, ** the ordinary School-girl,'* 
well and correctly knew the true resolution of the question 
now before us, but which has been missed by two parties 
of the younger crop of advanced scholars, whose strife 
about it we have lived to witness. One of these parties, 
however learned, has actually and evidently missed it from 
sheer ignorance ; the other from a superstitious refinement 
of scholasticism. Some unlucky mortal, thoughtlessly no 
donbt, spokeof St. Paul's as " the Metropolitan Cathedral." 
And BO the fight began. Armed with her now ridiculed 
Mangnall'sQaestioos, the ancient School-girl knew thatwhile 
London is the civil Metropolis of Eoglaod, the Cathedral 
church at Canterbury is the Metropolitan church of the 
Southern Province of the Knglish Church, as that at Tork 
is of the Northern Province. To have asserted and main- 
tained this would have been the shortest way through the 
angry controversy ; but it appears to have fallen between 
the two stools — ^the pure ignorance of one of the learned 
parties, and the unpractical and impracticable ultra- 
scholasticism into which the resentment of this manifest 
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ignorance betrayed the party that aimed to correct it. Aa 
it was, the end of the dispute seemB to iiave been that each 
party carried off a shell, in uplifted triumph, leaving the 
oyster itself untasted in mid-arena. 

But the respective claims of London, Canterbury, and 
others, had nothing whatever to do with the matter about 
which they had been so pragmatically cited by the 
protester against my title page. The " Metropolis " which 
I had written about was one of more remote times, when 
England was not yet England, and when there could not 
have been a civil Metropolis of England, much less a 
Metropolitan church. 

After all the pretensions, or we may say usurpations, of 
scholarship, catholi0 usage is the last appeal in matters of 
our common language. Scholarship has no doubt often 
had its suggestive and guiding influence, but the mouths of 
the people are the workshop wherein it is made, and from 
which it has obtained currency. And this word "metropo- 
lis" is so deeply planted in the language common to all 
classes of the people, that all the Queen's horses and all 
the Queen's men cannot root it up again. 

But the Queen and her men have been so far from a 
disposition to uproot it that they have actively propagated 
it. It would be a tedious task, even to a professor of their 
literature, to count how many times in their Statutes at 
Large they hare deliberately applied the words * * metropolis " 
and "metropolitan" to London. 

The hostility to the popular usage of the word seems, 
however, to be almost purely from the scholastic side. The 
main objection is, that the learned meaning of " metropo- 
lis " is mother-city," and that London therefore should not 
be so called. Upon this point, however, there is much more 
to be said on the other side than there is here room for. 
The claim of Canterbury even in this case would, it is 
believed, fall far short of London. Not to say that if 
parental maternity is meant, perhaps this relation to 
Canterbniy itself might even be claimed by much smaller 
places, such as the mean village of Reculver, in Jutish 
Thanet, with its dozen hovels and its little public-house, 
whence the pilgrim must march five or six more miles, 
along the solitary crest of the sea-wall, imprcmsus, for 
neither chop nor rasher should he reckon upon there. 

We may, however, for the occasion, pursue our scholastfo 
invaders back into their own stronghold, the sacred pre- 
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cincta of scholanhip itself. If there are " Titans " of 
literature in oar days, there were formerly * ^ Giants." Tom 
to the Ecclesiaatical Polity of Jadicioua Hooker 
(Book vn., ch. viil., s. 7). We shall there see that 
metropoles were far from being necessarily parental They 
might be selected from among their sister dtieSf 
and promoted arbitrarily to the rank of stepmothers, 
as we have done for London. Again, Doctors Liddell 
and Scott, after giving two explanations, which do 
inolnde maternity, give a third which does not. This 
is it— *'a metropolis In our sense, capital cUp;^* and 
for this third meaning they give two anthorities. One 
(Stephanas of Byzantium) is, however, so late as about 
A.D. 400. But this alone would be enough to remove all 
suspicion that our ordinary use of this word is a mere 
English vulgarity, as it would show its use in bo(h a distant 
age and a distant country from ours. Their other authority^ 
with three or four references, is Xenophon's Anabasis, 
which it is presumed mil ^satisfy the most squeamish 
appetite for scholarly precedent. 

A great deal of historical learning and legal and judicial 
eloquence in the law courts was bestowed upon the curious 
Arundel Church case. It is not, however, too much to 
say that it was scarcely understood, even by those most 
intimately concerned ; until the learned and lucid state- 
ment of it appeared, written by the lecturer who has oome 
to us to *' abuse" the language which in the law case he has 
shown himself so well able to use. If, instead of the limited 
circulation of the journal of an association of antiquaries 
(A.rchseol. Journ., vol. 37, p. 244), this historical and 
judicial statement had been reported from the bench, it 
would have been readandadmiredbymany thousands instead 
of a few hundreds. It is all the more remarkable, therefore! 
that, when the author of it is dealing out his dooms upon 
the parts of our speech, he should have failed to discern 
the true standing place of our common rights in them. 
What, indeed, would become of our language If all its 
elements should, in the way he proposes, be pruned down 
to their first principles? Where would be the building If 
all its stones were sent back to their native quarries ? 

Try the same test upon another word, the next of kin to 
** metropolis." What would be the fate of our word 
'*city," which the lecturer does not venture to meddle 
with ? What we call a city does not fulfil the actual 
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meaning of the word. A " dvitaB," or city, meant the 
entire district or territory of a ciyilised government, as 
difltinguiflhed from the surrounding undvilised weald or 
forest country from which it has been reclaimed, or 
•cleared, or conquered : what we should now call a "state." 
It has not yet been observed by the etymological authorL 
ties, but it is extremely likely, that our two words *' city '* 
and *' state" are only two different surviraLs of the same 
word, "ci vitas — oivitatis": that they are two different 
ruins or corruptions of it, that have come to us by the two 
different principal channels— south and north— through 
which the two main streams of our language have reached 
our shores. They have all been wasting their ingenuity 
in vain efforts to identify " state" =civitas, some with 
"state"=condifcion, others with *'sted"= a mere locality, 
neither of which has brought with it the full meaning of a 
dvitas, as "state"= territory has most completely done. 
Among us the unmaterial boundaries of any such states or 
dvitateshavebeenlongsinceobliterated orabsorbed by late^ 
territorial divisions. The name " dty " has only survived 
with us, adherent to the substantial walled urhSf the 
central strong seat of administration of the government 
of the now extinct surrounding dvitas, which fortified 
centre alone has remained to visibly represent the dvitas 
to us; and so has brought down to us the word that 
bdonged to the whole. If the distinguished lecturer, on 
a former occasion, had mentally entertained the word 
*' city " upon the same footing as he does ''metropolis," 
he would have been saved his expression of surprise at 
finding a street called " La Git^ " outside a foreign town- 
gate {Saturday Beview, Nov. 14, 1874, p. 633). 

As to the entire drift of the lecture, it, in fact, amounted 
to an attempt to stop the living growth of our language. 
But grow it will in spite of it. The language is onn, 
and we made it— and we are still making it, and will 
continue to make it. And in this at least we will not 
be roared down : ndther by the " thundering voice " of 
Achilles, nor by his " organs," nor by his '^Myrmidons." 

Bristol. Thomas Eebblakx. 
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(From iheBriUol Times and Mirror, Nm, 28, 1880. > 

Berertiog to the late lecture on " Practical AbaaeB of 
Language," as might have been expected, the words 
"epoch," "render," "Titan," "Myrmidon," "tyrant," 
" agrarian," and othen,8ome of them no doubt deseryedly, 
came in for a share of the lecturer's censure. But where 
was our old acquaintance "Anglo-Saxon" for the oldest 
condition of English? This used to be the most oon* 
spicuous of all the impeached abuses. And so it continued 
long and loud enough to enlist a condderable number of 
innovation - snatchers, whilst the more conservatiTe 
majority held fast to the old style. The consequence waa^ 
that pest of any science afflicted with it, a conflict of ter- 
minology. Some would be saying " Anglo-Saxon" for 
what others would be calling " Old English," whilst the 
former would reckon, as types of their Old English,BoberC 
of Gloucester and Chaucer. 

It has been alleged, again and again, and with set por- 
poee to enforce it by loud iteration, or " crying in the 
wildemess " as the cryers themselves said— that the 
expression "Anglo-Saxon" is "a most unlucky one." 
That in the earlier part of the present century it wae a 
cause, among those who were the unfortunate natives of 
that benighted generation, of a " crass ignorance " of the 
true relation of continuity in this nation, from before to 
after the Norman Conquest. Those who remember that 
age, will be quite ready to concede to it a fair rivalry in 
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iffDorance with later times — ^tbe present of conrse must be 
politely excepted. But that ignorance was in the opposite 
direction to what is now imputed. The most prominent 
and sensational event which decorated the popular narra- 
tfyes of the Norman Conquest was the devastation of an 
incredible number of our towns and villages and churches 
to make way for a New Forest for the personal delight of 
onr oppressor ; and if any ordinary schoolboy had been 
asked why he was called *' William the Conqueror,*' he 
would at once have answered, rightly or wrongly, 
"because he conquered US.'' Their school histories of 
England also contained a wood-cut, by a pupil of Bewick, 
of the whiskerless face of the older *'French-tyranf 
which their burning patriotism instantly realised into a 
strildng likeness of the one whose endeavours to imitate 
him were then arousing their own political and personal 
hatred as boys of later times have never been aroused. 
William the Conqueror was certainly not "William the 
Deliverer " with them, and was only less detested than 
" Buonaparte" because at that time he was farther away. 

Some from that Boeotian generation have now lived to 
be astonished to find that, by their own confession, the 
higher teachers of this later age are terrified by a fear of 
confusion, in the minds of their pupils, in this rudimentary 
piece of learning, taking for granted that the "crass 
Ignorance** they had imputed to a past age is still rampant. 
But their method of cure is a perfectly original one— 
except that it may have been prompted by one of the most 
mischievous movements of the Trades Unions. Instead of 
lifting ignorance to competence by teaching what ought to 
be known, they cut down what ought to be known to the 
capacity of those who are deficient of the knowledge. 
Instead of miiking them understand the meaning of the 
andent and established word "Anglo-Saxon," they disturb 
the whole world of learning vdth an almost violent attempt 
to turn the established word out of use which has been 
thoroughly understood for ages. 

Another pretext for this innovation is an excessive regard 
for ** the right-naming of persons and things.*' The learned 
lecturer, who is the chief agitator of the innovation, once 
used a rather unlucky allegory. He was remonstrating 
with a ** Mr. White,'* for having written " Anglo-Saxon ;'* 
that Mr. White was not " a different person from what he 
was when he was a little boy"— meaning that he had notf 
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like *' Anglo-Saxon" and *' English,*' changed his name by 
growing to manhood. He had^ however, changed from 
'* Master" to <« Mr.," but that is not mnch. But on the 
other hand, the keen critic had overlooked the cise of a 
certain Miss Brown, who, like the ancient language, when 
it passed into the modem one, having suffered a conjoga- 
tional change, all the world for ever after persisted in 
calling her "Mrs. Green.' 

But the case of a language, not only changing the name 
by which it is outwardly known, but in which the more 
ancient condition of it requires to be approached, from 
the newer, by the help of a totally separate grammatical 
and gloBsarial apparatus, is not peculiar to the Anglo- 
Saxon and English. Look at *' the long history of the 
Imperial tongue," and " its life of twenty-six centuries," 
in which all the world has consented to allot the name 
'* Latin" to the older form and '* Italian " to the new— 
not to speak of its other progeny, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French, ani a hundred poor relations besides. What 
would] be the confusion caused by an attempt to reduce 
tiiese different ages and ramifications of this one oontinuous 
language, though metamorphosed in its conditions, to one 
name — either the ancient or one of the modem ones ? 

If,indeed,theword"Anglo-Saxon"isahere8y,asthey]abour 
to convict it, it is a very old and deeplyirooted one. Those 
Anglo-Saxon (kings who had assumed the supreme rule of 
fhe kingdoms, of both races, but of one common language^ 
the Angles and the Saxons— so called themselves, from 
above a thousand years ago, in their solemn Acts, enacted 
in their Councils of State. And the entire Anglo-Saxon 
literature has been only so known in modem Europe for 
fhe last three centuries; not only at home, but in Grermanyt 
Denmark, France, and wherever it has appeared in print. 
When the study of this language— for it is as much a 
distinct language as Italian or French are distinct from 
Latin— was revived in England in Queen Elizabeth's days, 
it first appeared as " Saxon "; but, in a very few years, a 
sense that this name did not cover the common language 
of the two races,led to the universal adoption of the ancient 
Begal precedent of " Anglo-Saxon." 

Another most leamed and acute and sober writer, 
although he continues the use of the word " Anglo-Saxon," 
has been tempted into the hue and cry against it (Prof. 
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Bkeat,ilfacmt;?an,Feb.,1879, p. 313). But the worst he 
layaof it is that, " It is like camoff Greek, Attico-Ioniaiu'* 
Bat why does he say ** Greek ?*' Why not ** Hellenic T 
Is not "Greek" an exotic, and therefore even more bar 
barons than ** Attioo-Ionian'' or " Anglo-Saxon ?" 

It is, therefore, a good sign of the times that oar dis* 
tingnished lecturer himself, the most actiye promoter of 
fhe innovation, was silent npon this word in his examples of 
"Practical Abases of Langaage,'' for the sooner it dies 
ont the less will be the embarrassment of fntare stadents* 
in the continuity of the historical literature of our times 
with that of the past three centuries. And die out it 
must, first or last, for the two Uniyersities now have 
endowed chairs for *' Professors of Anglo-Saxon"— now 
filled by Prebendary Earle and theBev.W.W. Skeat— and 
it may be taken for granted that none will be appointed 
who call themselyes " Professors of Old English." 

Bristol. THOICAB TtwnprAiTTB^ 



ANGLO-SAXON BRISTOL 
AND FOSSIL TAUNTON. 



(Fi^m, tht Brittol Mercury and Daily Post, Oct. 25, 1880 J 

''I never heard tell o' the like of it" is the Eingswood 
colliei^s iisual formula of scepticism. And that of the 
current scholastic or cartular historian and of his more 
popular repeater is somewhat like it. A town or a people 
is first mentioned in a written charter, or ''in the 
Chronicles/' or in Domesday, under such and such a date. 
Therefore they have never otherwise heard of it, and if it 
did exist at all at an earlier time, it then first comes into 
history, and their readers are at least left to infer that it 
had no earlier history, or as they are apt to conclude, that 
then was its beginning ; and so popular writers who follow 
ihem sometimes do infer, and re-issue their solid inference. 
But when, in due course, new and substantial evidence of 
a much older existence turns up, the original author of the 
|>aradox has a safe exit, leaving both his readers and his 
devout copiers to escape their hasty confidence as best they 
can. All that he had said was of its '' first appearance in 
history," and he has limited '' history" by the margins of 
chronicles and the four comers of charters, written on 
paper and parchment. The real truth, all the while, is, 
that the earlier history of our country—say te the eighth 
century — is much more largely and, for that matter, even 
more authentically written over the entire face of the land 

* ** The Briton and the Boman on the Site ef Taanton," by 
James Hurly Pring, M.D. Taunton : W. ChestoD, 1880 (136 
pages). 
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and a few feet under it ; and it is in this hitherto little-read 
book that the greatest amount of additions to the current 
stock of history must in future be sought. 

It is thus that our own town of Bristol has been in im- 
minent peril of being cropped of three or four centuries^ 
or even probably five— of its well-authenticated Anglo- 
Saxon existence. Although we have ourselves seen in the 
midst of it a church with a name which it could never 
possibly have acquired later than the eighth centuiy, yet 
because^ forsooth, that church is not named in the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle — a marvellously exhaustive uegation« 
truly — ^Dor in the Annals of the Priory of Worcester, it 
could not have existed before we find the name of Bristol 
itself, under a date of the eleventh century, in a written 
chronicle. Why — not to speak of many other churches in 
Gloucestershire which would have an equal right to this 
unreasonable expectation — neither is the church at Bitton 
mentioned in the Worcester Annals, although its walls still 
contain indisputable evidence in solid masonry of an 
existence several centiuies earlier than any written mention 
of either itself or of Bristol. The truth is that the names 
of churches in that document (Annales Eccles. Wigom) 
are not a catalogue of the churches subject to the see of 
Worcester, but a sort of terrier or' register of benefactions 
to the priory ; and all except two— Bishop's Cleeve and 
Berkeley — are within the present civil Worcestershire. 
But leaving this uhiurch-witness out of the question, we 
have a far more ancient monument than any cartular notice 
of the town of Bristol in the still obvious curved line of 
double streets— Baldwin and St. Nicholas, St. Stephen and 
St. Leonard, and Tower-lane to the Pithay. 

This has now evidently become the conviction of the 
learned writer who originally suggested the curtailment 
of the historical duration of Bristol, which had almost 
been taken for granted in popular history. He now says 
("Macmillan's Magazine," September, 1880, p. 462) that he 
has been '' greatly taken to task for speaking of the first 
appearance of Bristol in history in the eleventh century/ 
and admits that *Hhat first historical mention of Bristol 
Bet it before us as already an important haven, and it did 
not come into my head that it could be needful to explain 
that a place does not become an important haven all in a 
moment," any more than that ** the time when a man is 
first mentioned in history is likely to be the time of his 
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birth." True. But it caxae into other people's heads. 
Moreoyer, a man's birth is an essential part of his biography 
as the origin of a town is an essential part of its history. 
.He admits, however, that ''we do in a manner often 
practically think that a man was bom at the time when we 
first hear of him." This ''practical" way of thinking of 
ihe beginning of Bristol is all that has been complained ofj 
and is all that has ever been "taken to task;" and this 
renunciation may be perhaps accepted as a plenary and 
welcome amendment. Not but that some suspicion of the 
original apprehension may still hang in our minds when we 
turn to a map, constructed by the same eminent historical 
geographer, of Anglo-Saxon "Britain at the beginning of 
the seventh century," and see that, although "Aust" 
appears by virtue of an event which has been only impro- 
bably guessed at that place, and "Malmesbury " precociously 
looks out full-named, the name of Bristol is conspicuously 
absent. 

Taunton, in like manner with Bristol, has suffered under 
the grudging scepticism of this literate or cartular school 
of historians. They had, however, vouchsafed to it an 
earlier date than Bristol of about three centuries ; but 
they have hitherto refused to recognise an earlier existence 
them that of King Ina of Wessex, whom they delight to 
call " the founder" or " the first creator of Taunton." As 
others had done at Bristol, Dr. Fring, in the essay of whicli 
the title is given above, has come to the rescue of his own 
town, and has already earned for it a renunciation of the 
curtailment of its history similar to what has been obtained 
for Bristol (" Maomillan," same page.) He has made 
watchful use of his residence at Taunton for securing, as 
they have been turned up during public and private works 
In different parts of the town, a variety of bronze weap<ais 
imd personal objects, both of pre-Roman and of Boman times. 
These are substantial witnesses that may be both seen and 
handled, that Taunton, by whatever name, was both British 
and Boman before it was West Saxon. These are docu- 
ments of much earlier local history than written or printed 
authorities, and at least as incorruptible, and are the 
principal motive of his essay. The state of their preserva- 
tion and the circumstances in which they are found the 
author particularly details, and draws from these some very 
interesting inferences as to the conditions under which they 
had been lost or deposited, and the social state of the times 
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which they indicate. . His views of this kind are urged 
with great moderation and caution, and his manner of 
setting them forth is far from being the dry or repulsive 
reading that such investigations are apt to be, but is well 
calculated to enlist the interest of his reader, and to take 
him along with him throughout his inquiry. 

These disinterments, or, as they may be called, fossil 
witnesses, would alone have settled all dispute. But the 
author has followed out his inquiries upon the surface. He 
has brought before his readers a strong chain of evidence 
in the names of places and streets. This, when carefully 
and scrupulously used, as it must be confessed is very much 
how Dr. Pring has used it, is a witness of great value, that 
has only been discredited because it has been so much 
misused by undiscriminating and rash and fantastical 
writers, always ready to interpret at first sight any and 
every name that comes to hand, just as others are ready to 
say at sight of a man's hand-writing whether he deserves 
to be hanged or to be drowned. In one case Dr. Pring has 
handled it well and with complete success. It appears 
from his preface that one of his critics— a sample of tho 
" solid inference" dealers above referred to — who seems to 
have been thoroughly imbued with the "practical" thought 
that Taunton was first settled when " first mentioned in 
history," had said—'' Its name is indisputably Teutonic — 
the town upon the Tone — though there have been rash 
speculators who found something Celtic in these words." 
To which Dr. Pring truly retorts that Ina himself, if he 
to named it, adopted the Celtic name which he found 
already there — ^the Tone or Tain. As it does not concern 
Dr. Pring's business with it whether the town was so named 
by Ina or by whom else, he simply quotes the eminent 
writer, whose doctrine it was the intention of his new 
critic to endorse and enforce, for the opinion to which 
he had given currency, that Ina was the godfather as 
well as the founder; or, as Dr. Pring shows good 
reason to limit it, the re-founder. Whoever was the 
sponsor, the "speculation" ib just and indisputable that 
the town was named from the name of the river, and that 
the name of "Tone" is of "Celtic origin," if, indeed, it 
be not pre-Celtic, for it is one of about half a dozen river 
names, which under pre-script variations of orthography 
prevail not only over our own island, but over those parts 
of the world which may be doubted to have ever been 
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covered by Celtic influences. We have among ourselvea 
the Tyne^ the Teign, the several Dons, and many others, 
not to go farther afield to the Tanais or Don of Russia, the 
Tanis of Siberia, and multitudes besides. But this would 
be too large a subject for the present occasion. If, indeed, 
the critic's difficulty had been to realise the identity of 
" Taun" and '* Tone," it is but a small one ; and he might 
be reminded that there are in Gloucestershire two rivers 
"Frome" and another in Dorset, and that on all three 
Fromes are places called " Frampton," 

The author has also produced another collateral series 
of evidence in the remains of ancient roads and cause- 
ways which he has detected and traced in the neighbour- 
hood of the town. His industry and perseverance in this 
direction is an example which, if it should before it is too 
late be followed by some equally zealous resident in almost 
every town in England, would save a great store of 
valuable knowledge for the future that must otherwise be 
totally lost. The late Mr. Davidson's little book on the 
neighbourhood of Axminster (1833) is another specimen, 
and has preserved a description of a remarkable piece of 
Roman paved road called " Morwood's Causeway," which 
has been since used up for turnpike road metal. 

The two parts of the subject, the British period and the 
Boman period, are disposed of separately, and each con- 
cludes with a more particular description of the bronze 
objects, in which they are com]^ared with similar objects 
that have been f oimd in Gaul and Ireland and elsewhere. 
When Dr. Pring exhibited his disinterred treasures before 
a learned society it was absurdly objected that they were 
only such as are found in all parts of Europe. This was 
not quite correct, for he shows that several of them have 
important variations from any of the others at all ap- 
proaching them in character, so that the newly-found ones 
are positively unique. But, otherwise, the objection was 
quite outside the question. The author's purpose was far 
from denying or doubting that such things were to be found 
elsewhere, but was thereby chiefly enforced ; and itjwas 
one of the very facts that the society had come to Taunton 
to learn, that such things, belonging to the world before 
King Ina, were also to be found at Taunton. 

But it is our turn to fall into the rank of his censors. 
Among his speculations on local names, that on "Plas- 
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street" for a causeway not in the town, and so not a street 
as we should speak, is perhaps the most open to ques- 
tion. The causeway seems to have led to a large house 
now destroyed. The name " Plda" in Wales and "Place" 
in Cornwall is very common for a manor house. But it 
requires a long bridge to connect this later use with any 
possibility of its being a relic of these early British 
times. Not but that, if it be not some other word re- 
duced to this form by abrasion, the surviyal of it even 
from a much later time in Somerset, so far away from its 
two great surviving Celtic regions, would be itself a 
curiosity. The annex of "Street," however, is more 
s^ificant for its argument than would be " Pl&s" itself, 
which has sometimes, indeed, become assoeiated by mere 
modem accident with the more remote antiquities. Thus 
the "Pl&s Newydd Cromlech," in Anglesea, is only so 
called from the park wherein it stands. He also reverts 
to his former essay on the name, "Silver-street;" and 
any one bearing in mind this name, "Silver-street," during 
his rambles through England will be much struck with the 
remarkable frequency of it, for roads often quite in the 
country and devoid of houses, but often also leading into 
towns and falling into streets called " High-street" or 
"Pori^ay." Yet Dr. Pring's suggestion that it is a cor- 
ruption of "silva" can hardly yet be accepted as final. 
Then, again, although he is no doubt quite right in his 
assertion of the substantially British nationality of West 
Somerset, he has thereby been tempted into a heresy in his 
method of enlisting " Carhampton" into his examples of 
British nomenclature. A rclio of Celtic times no doubt it 
is. But he wishes, and says, it to be CVi«rhampton instead 
of St. Carantoc town ; and this would have been plausible 
at first sight but that Leland (about 1540) testifies that he 
saw there the ruined chapel of St. Carantoc. Moreover, 
St. Carantoc is several times repeated among the series of 
Irish dedications which swarm along the shores of the 
Bristol Channel. But these three questionable instances 
are only specimens of over-statements of somb of the 
constituent facts of a general truth, from which excess 
even the most learned have been observed to be very far 
from exempt. 

One of our author's excesses of this kind may be 
thoroughly excused, because he has merely accepted it 
in company with nearly all writers of late years, including 
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the very highest authorities. It is the adoption of a 
canon of the late Mr. Eemble that the ingredient " ing" in 
names is a universal and almost infallible mark of an 
Anglo-Saxon name^ and that it is^ in fact, an indication 
of the patronymic or gentile name of the clan or first Saxon 
settlement on the place. This is most likely true as to a 
great number of them. But it is belieyed that out of the 
more than thirteen hundred such names collected by Mr. 
Eemble a very great proportion is due to a totally 
different cause. There can be no doubt that in a reiy 
lai^ number of the place-names of which ^^ing" is a 
part it' signifies the nature of the site of a place — ^a 
peninsular piece of land, or often an island, very often 
bounded by a river. A very serious result of this 
erroneous generalisation occurs in the article of MacmiUan 
(page 467) above referred to, where it is objected as 
''suspicious" that the name '^GlsBstm^burh" (for 
Glastonbury), ** an English gewtiU name" immediately sue- 
ceeded at a monastery te its British name, ** Tnysntdn, * 
Anyone who looks again at it will see at once that the 
British ''ynys," or island, has in the English name actually 
and bodily succeeded from the Britons te the English, as 
no doubt it has done in a great number more of the 
thirteen hundred examples. Under the variation ''inch'* 
this word is noteriously abundant throughout Anglian 
Scotland and English Ireland ; and the almost tetal 
absence of it throughout English Britain can be best 
accounted for by its having been absorbed into the very 
numerous examples of " ing" 

Another of the author's critics has objected that he has 
quoted living writers as ^^authorities" for ancient facts. 
He has quoted living writers, some of whom cannot 
pretend to be " authorities ;" but what he has quoted 
from them he has submitted te the judgment of his reader, 
not as attested by his citations. The one especially ob- 
jected te is ''an historian of the present day," whom he 
calls a " high authority ;" but he quotes him only to 
controvert him. A late well-known censor of books used 
te say that every bad book has something good in it, or 
•that may be turned to good account, and that every good 
book had something bad in it, and that he is a good critic 
who brings out the one and detects the other. This seems 
to be how our author has mostly dealt with his "living 
authorities." 
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At all events the essay is a substantial addition to the 
history of Taunton, and the purpose of it has been sue 
cessfully and indisputably sustained. It is not, how. 
ever, merely the author's Taunton and Somerset neigh- 
bours that will be interested in it, nor is it only an 
important contribution to the ethnical histoiy of the 
whole of the South and West of England ; it will no doubt 
also obtain the particular attention of those to whom 
'* the Bronze Period" is a special study. It is said that the 
author's continued vigilance has since been well rewarded 
by additional discoveries, especially of Romon coins. 

The volume contains figures of the described objects, 
drawn and beautifully lithographed to scale by Mr. Bid- 
good, an amateur townsman. Within, it is handsomely 
printed, and the outside elegant, and, although it issues 
from a provincial or local — let any fastidious critic be 
grateful for this choice of these two words— press, it is in 
all these respects quite equal to the best productions of 
the metropolis, 

Thomas Kebslaks. 
Bristol. 
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